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™ A Few Odd Notes. as 
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ILLIAM Loring Andrews, a book 

collector of individual taste and 
discretion, contributes to the Sep- 
tember "Bookman" an article des- 
criptive of the catalogue of a Lon- 
don book auction in the olden time. 
Book auctions were introduced by the El- 
zevirs at Leyden and Amsterdam in 1604 and 
into England, but not until seventy years later, 
by William Cooper. His first book auction cat- 
alogue, issued in October, 1676, was of the 
library of Dr. Lazarus Seaman, which contained 
from 15,000 to 20,000 volumes. The catalogue 
described by Mr. Andrews is that of the library 
of Dr. Francis Bernard, sold in 1698. 

The items are priced in a contemporary 
hand. It makes one's mouth water to note that 
the twenty-two Caxtons in the sale brought 
altogether about fifty-five dollars in our present 
currency. As Mr. Andrews says, a single leaf 
from the least of these productions of the earli- 
est English printer would now bring more than 
the entire book commanded in this seventeenth 
century auction sale. 
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I ATELY I came across the poem which fol- 
lows. It is by William E. Lecky (1828- 
1903) author of a "History of European Morals," 
which, it is almost needless to say, is one of the 
intellectual monuments of the last century. The 
title of the poem was not given. Perhaps it had 
none. It might well, however, have been called 
either "Work," or "Duty." 

He found his work, but far behind 
Lay something that he could not find — 
Deep springs of passion that can make 
A life sublime for others' sake, 
And lend to work the living glow. 

The power lay there— unfolded power, 
A bud that never bloomed a flower; 
For half beliefs and jaded moods 
Of worldings, critics, cynics, prudes 
Lay round his path and dimmed and 
chilled. 

Illusions past. High hopes were killed; 
But duty lived. He sought not far 
The "might be" in the things that are; 
His ear caught no celestial strain, 
He dreamt of no millennial reign. 
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THE Brave, true, unhoping, calm, austere, 

LOTUS He laboured in a narrow sphere, 

And found in work his spirit needs — 
The last if. not the best of creeds. 

While Lecky is best known by his "History 
of European Morals," he is also the author of a 
"History of England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury," which by some is regarded as his magnum 
opus. His "Democracy and Liberty" (1896) is 
pessimistic in tone and dwells upon the tendency 
of a democracy to degrade political life and 
introduce into it the material .element. There 
are things in that book, however, which seem 
to foreshadow the English political situation of 
today as well as certain conditions in our own 
country. The philosopher and poet often is a 
prophet. 



I AM aware that I am apt to be a little "dippy" 
in my preferences for certain pictures. But if 
I were permitted to carry away as my own one 
picture from the Metropolitan Museum of Art, I 
would let that institution keep its Tintoretto 
and some others, and take what probably is the 
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smallest picture on its walls — that tiny Whistler 
aquarelle of a woman advancing toward the 
spectator. 

To me it represents much in art. To begin 
with, it tells the most with the least possible 
outlay of apparent effort. The strokes of the 
brush are few, but every stroke stands not only 
for itself, but for many strokes that are omit- 
ted. And though the figure is small, and the 
whole is nothing more than some grey water 
color on a bit of paper, it lives. Thus this 
woman, buoyant with life from tip to toe* illus- 
trates the verities, the truth of art; which is 
not as strange as it seems. For in spite of all 
that has been said about woman, Truth, in most 
languages is feminine. 

IF Edwin A. Abbey retained to the last the 
cheerfulness of his youth, a rare spirit pas- 
sed out with his death. In the beginning of his 
career I saw him not less frequently than once 
a week at the Tile club, that unique gathering 
of professional artists and a few amateur musi- 
cians. In all we numbered about twenty, but 
the small studio in which the club met repre- 
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THE sented more square feet of Bohemia than has 
LOTUS been discoverable since in the hopelessly inar- 
tistic and commercial metropolis of five bor- 
oughs. Every artist in the club seemed to 
appreciate what Abbey was to become. Many 
years later I was reminded of the attitude of 
these others toward him by that of Taffy and the 
Laird in "Trilby" toward "Little Billee." 

After Abbey settled in England I saw him 
only once again. That was during one of his 
visits here. It was in his father-in-law's house, 
just off Fifth avenue in one of the fiftieth 
streets. As he came into the drawing room he 
said, "Let's go into the library. If possible, it's 
a little worse than this, but it's darker and you 
can't see it." 

The same old Abbey! — 01d ^friends with 
whom he had deliberately broken (I hate to use 
the words, but it was so) had told me of their 
experiences. But I found the Abbey of the Tile 
Glub, the Abbey who kept us alternately spell- 
bound by his work and amused by his wit when 
we used to meet in the little studio in a two- 
story rear building on West Tenth street. 
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